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An Erroneous Ascription to Wyatt 

The editors of Sir Thomas Wyatt have persisted in printing as 

his composition a poem entitled An Epitaph of Sir Thomas 

Gravenor, Knight. This poem was not written by Wyatt. The 

only Sir Thomas Gravenor (Grosvenor, Gravener) Wyatt could 

have known died in 1549, or 1550. 1 The date of Wyatt's death is 

Oct. 10, or 11, 1542. 2 The conclusion is obvious. This poem should 

not, therefore, be ascribed to Wyatt or used as illustrative of 

Italian 3 influence on him. 

D. T. Starnes. 
The, Rice Institute. 



BRIEF MENTION 



Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech, by Edward 
Sapir (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. vii -4- 258 pp.). 
The author of this book is introduced to the public on the pub- 
lishers' paper cover, the "jacket," as "Chief of the Anthropological 
Section, Geological Survey of Canada. One of the most brilliant 
students of primitive language in America.'' The book justifies the 
complimentary words of this introduction. The author's preface is 
brief, altogether too brief and compressed in style to be as alluring 
as the character of the book would have warranted. The main 
purpose, it is declared, " is to show what I conceive language to be, 
what is its variability in place and time, and what are its relations 

" For evidence of the varied spelling of the name Grosvenor, see Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Gairdner and Brodie, London, 1905, xviii, 
(11) 436 (f 29), in which, in the year 1537, the name of the prioress of 
Chester appears as Elizabeth Grosvenor, and Grosbenour, and Grosvoner. 
In 1543, the name of this prioress appears as Elizabeth Gravenor (Ibid., 
xir. (1) 311 (39). Elizabeth Grosvenor, the prioress of Chester, was a 
sister to Sir Thomas Grosvenor (Gravenor), the subject of the epitaph 
ascribed to Wyatt (cf. Collins, The Peerage of England, 1779, viii, 70; cf. 
also, Burke, Peerage, etc. (1910) under "Westminster"). In 1549, Sir 
Thomas Grosvenor, under the name Sir Thomas Gravenor, had grants 
from Richard Hough and John Gravenor of lands in Pulton and Doddleston 
(Ormerod, The History of the County Palatine and City of Chester. Sec- 
ond edition revised and enlarged by Thomas Helsby, London, 1882. 3 vols., 
vol. ii, p. 836). The accounts of the Grosvenors by Ormerod, Collins, and 
Burke satisfactorily identify Sir Thomas Grosvenor as the subject of this 
epitaph, and show that Sir Thomas died late in the year 1549 or early in 
1550; as on June 30, 1550, the king granted the wardships of his lands 
during the minority of his son and heir, Thomas Grosvenor, to Sir Wm. 
Paget. 

2 Cf. 1MB., &c, &c. 

Miss Poxwell cites this epitaph as illustrative of one phase of Trissino's 
influence on Wfyatt. The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat, . . . London, 1913. 
2 vols. Vol. ii, App. E, pp. 250-251. 
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to other fundamental human interests — the problem of thought, 
the nature of the historical process, race, culture, art. . . . Quite 
aside from their intrinsic interest, linguistic forms and historical 
processes have the greatest possible diagnostic value for the under- 
standing of some of the more difficult and elusive problems in the 
psychology of thought and in the strange, cumulative drift in the 
life of the human spirit that we call history or progress or evolu- 
tion. This value depends chiefly on tbe unconscious and un- 
rationalized nature of linguistic structure." Now, that is a type 
of compression by which more is lost than gained. It does not 
kindle in the average mind — the mind here addressed — a fresh in- 
terest ; nor is it satisfactory to the technical mind that demands no 
vague generalizations but rather an articulated analysis of plan 
and purpose. The preface would therefore seem to prepare one to 
find in the book some marks of a not fully matured method of 
popularizing the author's extensive knowledge, and these are not 
altogether lacking. But for the most part his style is attractively 
clear, his arguments direct and aptly illustrated, and his enthu- 
siasm genuine and unfaltering. 

The author's observation of linguistic facts and principles ranges 
over the greater portion of the map of the world; but English is 
the basic source of illustrative material, and notably numerous are 
the references to the languages of the American Indians; other 
" exotic instances," however, are surprisingly numerous and brought 
from almost every known language, to demonstrate " the protean 
forms in which human thought has found expression." From this 
anthropological point of view, the author has discussed his subject 
in a manner that has a peculiar value. 

A few expressions selected from the introductory chapter, entitled 
"Language Defined," will show how the subject is approached. 
" Speech is a non-instinctive, acquired, ' cultural ' function." As 
to the untenable theory of the onomatopoetic origin of speech, it is 
observed that the languages of primitive peoples " show no par- 
ticular preference for imitative words ; " that " such words seem 
to be nearly or entirely absent " in some of the aboriginal tribes 
of America, "while they are used freely enough in languages as 
sophisticated as English and German (p. 6). . . . "Many primi- 
tive languages," moreover, "have a formal richness, a latent luxur- 
iance of expression, that eclipses anything known to the languages 
of modern civilization " (p. 22). Here is also expounded the basie 
fact that " there are, properly speaking, no organs of speech ; there 
are only organs that are incidentally useful in the production of 
speech sounds. . . . Speech is not a simple activity that is carried 
on by one or more organs biologically adapted to the purpose. It 
is an extremely complex and ever-shifting network of adjustments — 
in tbe brain, in the nervous system, and in the articulating and 
auditory organs — tending towards the desired end of communica- 
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tion" (p. 7). It follows from this that speech is "a group of 
overlaid functions" (p. 8). Can we think and reason without 
language? This old question is answered with a philosophic 
negative, clothed in fresh metaphors: "thought may in some 
cases run along outside the fringe of the conscious mind," giving 
the impression of a "non-linguistic stream of thought," and the 
cerebral equivalents of speech may be "touched off so lightly 
during the process of thought as not to rise into consciousness at all. 
This would be a limiting case — thought riding lightly on the sub- 
merged crests of speech " (p. 15-). 

To read the second chapter, on * The Elements of Speech," is 
to be convinced of the author's fine discernment of grammatical 
principles. As here set forth, the psychological validity of word 
and of sentence deserves wider attention in educational circles 
than will probably be paid to it in these days when grammar is 
subjected to pedagogical under- valuation and has even become a 
chartered theme for persuasive repudiation. The components of 
word and sentence are analyzed, and the expression of a concept 
distinguished as concrete, abstract, or purely relational. In- 
structive is the treatment of the " unessential parts " of a sentence, 
which provide the basis for an individual style; and with this is 
connected a consideration of the volitional and emotional aspects 
of consciousness. " Emotion, indeed, is proverbially inclined to 
be speechless" (p. 39) is a profound statement. It leads to a 
discussion of " feeling-tones of words." These are " of great value 
to the literary artist," but they also offer pitfalls, for they tend to 
degenerate into " a plushy bit of furniture, a cliche/' which the 
artist must avoid (p. 42). 

Without a good elementary knowledge of the physics of speech 
sounds, of the physiology of the organs of speech, and of the 
systematization of speech-sounds, the chapter on " The Sounds of 
Language " will not prove easier reading than a " detailed survey 
of phonetics," which is here avoided as " too technical for the gen- 
eral reader." It is a common error to suppose that an orderly 
and progressive presentation of the primary technicalities of a 
subject is not adapted to elementary instruction. An expert pho- 
netician, with experiences that have widened his range of observa- 
tion, the author has composed a " survey of phonetics " that has 
many points of general linguistic interest. " Some languages 
allow of great heapings of consonants or of vocalic groups (diph- 
thongs), in others no two consonants or no two vowels may ever 
come together " ; and from another point of view, the occurrence 
of an adopted sound may be curiously restricted, as, for example, 
in English, "the z-sound of azure cannot occur initially." As to 
the psychological values of sounds, the English-speaking person is 
indifferent to the distinction between the t of time and the t of 
sting, whereas " precisely the same difference of articulation has a 
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real value" in the Indian language Haida (p. 56). Now, "the 
purely objective system of sounds that is peculiar to a language," 
begets the consciousness of an " inner sound-system," which is " an 
immensely important principle in the life of a language for it 
is its pattern or ideal." This is not sufficiently recognized by the 
scientific linguist. 

" Form in Language " is discussed and analyzed under the 
divisions of " Grammatical Processes " and " Grammatical Con- 
cepts." The ' processes ' are " grouped into six main types ; word 
order; composition; affixation, including the use of prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and infixes; internal modification of the radical or gram- 
matical element, whether this affects a vowel or a consonant; 
reduplioation ; and accentual differences, whether dynamic (stress) 
or tonal (pitch)." In the light of the author's wide survey of 
linguistic phenomena, these topics are handled in a manner that 
deepens and extends the significance of the science of language. 

The closer view "of the world of concepts, in so far as that 
world is reflected and systematized in linguistic structure " is 
given in the second chapter on " Form." From the discussion 
emerges an analysis, drawn up in tabular form, of the concepts 
expressed in a chosen sentence " and of the grammatical processes 
employed for their expression." The short sentence of five words 
— The farmer hills the duckling — is shown to express thirteen 
distinct concepts, of which three are radical and concrete, two deri- 
vational, and eight relational." What will further elicit interest 
is the comment that the analysis makes manifest "the curious 
lack of accord in our language between function and form." A 
wider view then leads to a revision of the first tabular scheme. 
And a discussion that is not divested of a certain degree of quib- 
bling relates to the time-honored classification of words into ' parts 
of speech.' The classification is declared to be " only a vague, 
wavering, approximation to a consistently worked out inventory of 
experience." The philosophy of the ' parts of speech ' is some- 
thing more profound than that. 

On what basis can the types of linguistic structure be classified ? 
" Such a purely technical classification of languages as the current 
one into 'isolating,' 'agglutinative' and 'inflective' (read 'fu- 
sions! ') cannot claim to have great value as an entering wedge 
into the discovery of the intuitional forms of language. I do not 
know whether the suggested classification into four conceptual 
groups is likely to drive deeper or not. My own feeling is that 
it does." Here is a bold and ingenious grappling with a question 
of vast complexities (pp. 127-156). This conceptual classifica- 
tion rests on too broad a basis of linguistic phenomena to be satis- 
factorily verified by the average philologist, and the non-technical 
mind will be bewildered when it finds that French and Bantu 
(African) fall into a close relationship. 
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The author is facile in presenting accepted facts and principles 
relating to the maintenance of a standard speech, despite the inevi- 
table variations in individual usage, and in discussing the dis- 
tinctive features of dialectal speech. These topics lead into a 
discussion of the ' drift ' of a language, the gradual movement of 
a language in a direction favorable to the standardizing of forms 
previously unauthorized. The point is illustrated by assuming the 
acceptance as standard English of the forms ' who did you see ', 
' It is me/ and of some other forms that are not selected with 
deepest discernment of the ' drift ' of the language. During the 
latter part of the eighteenth century the ' drift ' would have been 
incorrectly declared to establish the form ' you was.' And ' who * 
in the construction considered reaches back too far to be designated 
a true ' drift ' ; ' those sort of things,' for example, also illustrates 
at once the persistence of an error and the persistence of the 
stability of the grammatical norm of the language. The ' drift r 
of English is deeper than the surface dimpled by errors of this 
class. 

The chapters that follow and bring the book to its close (pp. 
183-247) are entitled "Language as a Historical Product: Pho- 
netic Law " ; " How Languages influence each other " ; " Lan- 
guage, Race and Culture " ; and " Language and Literature." This 
section of the book, which cannot now be described in detail, 
abounds in well expressed and just generalizations. The author 
establishes his competency to deal with the philosophy of lan- 
guage. To indicate something of what is to be found in these 
chapters, there is a discussion of "the psychological contrast 
between English and German as regards the treatment of foreign 
material," for in this contrast one obtains light on " innate formal 
tendencies." And notice this, "Language is probably the most 
self-contained, the most massively resistant of all social pheno- 
mena " ; and this, " Culture mav be defined as what a society does 
and thinks. Language is a particular how of thought." Finally, 
the "formal dependence of literature on language" is treated in 
the author's best manner and in accordance with the asthetic tenet 
that every art is conditioned by the range of aualities and by the 
restraints of its particular 'material' or medium of expression. 
One summarizing statement may be cited : " Every language is 
itself a collective art of expression. There is concealed in it a 
particular set of esthetic factors — phonetic, rhythmic, symbolic, 
morphological — which it does not completely share with any other 
language." j. w . B . 



